CHAPTER    3

GREEN AND  PLEASANT  LAND

IMPROVIDENT as ever, I paid twopence for a chair in Kensington
Gardens and counted those few coins. Just there I had sat
five years before, waiting for the lady of my then affections,
self-conscious in unaccustomed khaki, and somebody whom
Punch inevitably would have called an Elderly Party or
Dear Old Lady asked kindly, 'And can you sing the "Marseil-
laise"?', whereon I blushed and hung my head. Much had
happened since then, I had been far and seen many things,
and now it was all sponged out and I was back where I had
been, with two suits, one blue and one grey, a few shirts,
evening clothes, and no talents.

I cannot understand now why I was so unenterprising.
I could have got on a ship and gone to Malta or Capetown or
Ceylon, or one of a hundred other places where an Englishman
could find some work. I could have exploited my evening
clothes and become a dancing partner. I could have done
dozens of things. But instead, when I had no money left, I
looked desperately for a clerk's job. I had a one-way mind
then.

The bank was ready to take me in, but at a price that was
not my price, and when I said so it made crushing remarks about
young officers who would have to modify their ideas. So I
walked out. Afterwards I longed to walk in again, but pride
forbade. After lean and despondent weeks I found myself hired
to type letters, in the French I had learned in the war, for a
wine merchant, an ebullient foreigner known to all pedestrians
in Piccadilly, for he would stand at his door and beam on the
passing throng, and a part of his technique was to lunch and
dine at some expensive restaurant that sold his wares.

London had got me again. From my Piccadilly window, as
I tapped on my typewriter, I saw war-time acquaintances